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To the Editor of the Bees ha 
En quis confevimus agros. Vm L 


Sir, 

Now that the eyes of all Europe are turned towards 
France, allow me to call your attention for a little, to 
the labourers of the ground in that kingdom. Every 
benevolent heart will rejoicé to hear that their condi- 
tion is likely to be improved, in confequente of the 
late revolution. It will however fignify little to them, 
that the natural rights of men are defined with meta- 
phyfical precifion, or that certain humiliating fervices 
and diflin@tions have been abolifhed, if the purchafers 
of the crown and church lands are at liberty to exer- 
cife their rights, without any limitation on avarice or 
caprice. The hufbandman ought to deprecate all vio-+ 
lent changes of property, and to with for a landlord 
Who has wifdom to fee that his own intereft is. infepa- 
rably conneéted with the profperity of his tenants. 
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The part he is to aé&t towards them, is as difficult to. be 
regulated by human laws, as charity, mercy, or the 
other duties of imperfect obligation. Happy is it for 
all concerned, when ancient habits, honeift prejudices, 
and pride of charaéter, counteraét the fpirit of (felfith. 
nefs. 

In order to guefs how far the late convulfions in 
France are likely to affect this body of people, it would 
be neceflary to know on what footing the crown and 
church lands are held at prefent.— Whether the peafants 
poffefs on teafes, or are only fubtenants of perfons of bet. 
ter ftation, who exatt rack rent.— The ordinary condi- 
tions and endurance of the. clergy’s leafes.— Whether 
their lands are not commonly lower let, and their farmers 
better treated i thofe of the neighbouring country, 
— Whether in y cafes they or their fathers have not 
been in poflefiion of their farms paft all memory.— 
And whether of late years any ¥triking alteration has 
taken plggeim the conduét and temper of the clergy 
towards"meir neighbours and dependents. 

It is ‘sitefurprifing that the minifters of religion 
fhould be hated and defpifed by thofe that have drunk 
deep of the cup of infidelity; but it is a new pheno- 
menon to fee fimple illiterate men, in the vale of life, 
cafling off with violence all attachment to perfons and 
things accounted facred, In the piefent cafe, one re- 
ligious fyftem is not oppofed to another; neither do 
we hear that the French prelates of the prefent day are 
cruel and intolerant, That Juxury and loofe morals 
thould prevail among wealthy ecclcfiaftics, is no new 
charge; but though’ thefe debafe the clerical charac- 
ter, they are more apt to produce contempt and pity, 
than rancour and a levelling fpirit. To us that live 
temote from the fcene of action, it feems unaccounta- 
ble, how, in circumftances ‘nearly fimilar, the Boors 
of Flanders and Brabant fhould be fo warmly devoted 
to their dignified clergy. If it proves the zeal of 
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the one for the ancient inftitutions, it alfo affords a 
firong prefumption, that the other have been jufi and 
gentle mafters. Perhaps fome of your correfpondents, 
who have been abroad, and viewed men and things 
with a curious eye, may be able to enrich your mif- 
¢ellany with information on the points now in hand. 

As human life turns in fome meafure upon the fame 
principles and patflions in all ages, a thort fketch of 
what pafled in Scotland ona revolution of the fame 
kind, may not be unacceptable at this jun@ure. Ih 
the 15th, and firft part of the 16th centuries, the tenants 
of the crown, the church, and the barons, were a power- 
ful and refpeétable body of people, that feem to have 
held the fame place in fociety, that the fmaller propri- 
etors of landnow do. It would far exceed the bounds 
of this letter, to trace the caufes, whieh, from begin- 
nings the moft unpromifing, and by means feemingly un- 
toward, led to perfonal freedom, and an endearing con- 
nection betwixt mafter and tenant. In procefs of time, 
the being natives * of certain lands ceafed to be a mark 
of bondage, being henceforth regarded as a valuable 
privilege, which it was difhonourable for the proprie- 
tor to violate, or for ftrangers to covet. . 

The tenants of the church (to whom at prefent our 
ftri€tures will be confined) were perhaps the moft high- 
ly favoured, and certainly the richeft and moft induf- 
trious. They had no battles:to fight, no quarrels to 
avenge, but thofe of their country ; and in a fuperfti- 
tious age, ecclefiaitic cenfures were a-better fence to 
the fruits of a man’s induftry, than the laws of the 
Jand. Kindne/s, exprefs or implied, appeats in thofe 
times to have been a prominent feature im the charac- 
ter of all denominations ; but furely the bounty of the 
clergy was more pure and difinterefted than that of the 
barons, whofe tenants frequently ferved as inftruments 
to gratify the paflions of ambition or revenge. 


* Quar, Att. 56. 
Nn 2 
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From their rental books and regifters, it appears 
that the prelates had various modes of letting lands, to 
which, when once adopted, they adhered with little 
variation. Some of them ufed rentals, a tenure well 
known to lawyers *, to which the terms dindne/s and 
native tenants are more peculiarly applicable. Their 
rents were never raifed, a graf'um or fine being paid at 
certain times. No tenant was removed unlefs for fome 
grofs failure of duty, or by his own confent, which, ia 
the bufinefs language of the times, was called his good 
will, When one died, leaving orphans incapable of 
holding the farm, his fucceflor engaged to give them a 
fuitable portion. ‘The rights of this fpecies of tenants, 
were in a great meafure undefined ; the one party, feek- 
ing no advantage, and the other dreading no change. 

Other churchmen gave tacks, either for lives, or a 
term of years. They fometimes raifed their rents, and 
fometimes took a graflum +; but fo far as can be col- 
leéted now, their lands were meant to be let at a mode- 
rate rate ; and as a ftrain of favour runs through their 
tacks, fo ftrangers, were anxioufly excluded, but in cafes 
which could give no offence. Indeed nothing was long re- 
garded as more bafe and ignominious, than the taking 
a man’s farm over bis bead, a phrafe {till common a 
mong country people. It. was well for tenants, that 
the manners of the times fet fome ftigma on thefe in- 
trufions ; for in an age of fimplicity and fober minded- 
nefs, when commerce and colonies were unknown, a 
rental or tack was reckoned no bad provifion for the fe- 
cond fons of good families. Did the nature of your work 
allow it, thefe fofitions might be illuftrated at great 
length, from original papers, which would throw much) 


* Stair, Erfkine voce Rentallers. 


+ A Graffum in the Scotch diale@, means a fine at entry to a leaf. 
A fort of purchafe money given for obtaining the leafe, that did not 
affeé the payment of the annual ftipulated payment of rents, dit. 
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ight upon- manners and cuftoms *. In fhort, whateve™ 
might have been the demerits of the prelates in Jame® 
V.'s reign, their condué as landlords, does them high 
honour, and like charity, ought to cover a multitude 
of fins. 

About the middle of the 15th century +, the firft law 
pailed to enable the King, the prelages, and the barons 
upon certain conditions, to let lands to tenants in fey 
farms, or perpetual leafe. Although no meafure could 
be better calculated, both to improve the country,, and 
to make the hufbandman rich and independent, yet for 
near half a century, very few of any denomination 
took the benefit of it. The enormous expence and 
trouble of obtaining confirmations of church feus from 
the Pope’s legates, deterred that clafs of people from 
applying. Indeed it was the lefs neceflary, that they 
had entire confidence in the honour and good will of 
their matters. 

The new notions in religion which the vigorous ad~- 
mioiftration of her father had repreffed feverely, made 
a rapid progrefs during Queen Mary’s minority, efpe- 
cially after the murder of Cardinal Bethune. In a very 
fenfible, though fingular book, publifhed in 1548, Sco- 
tiais perfonized, and introduced addrefling her two 
fons the {piritual and temporaleflatest. ** Ze twa ar 
“ lyike cattes and dogges, barkand at uthers; there- 
“ for is nocht ane of zou better nor ane uther.” She 
then proceeds in very pathetic terms to warn the cler- 
gy of their. danger, which could only be averted by 


* Nothing can be more fuitable to the nature of this work, than a 
communication of faéts that tend to illuftrate the manners and cuftoms 
of any people ; and the ingenious writer of thefe obfervations will much 
oblige the Editor, by communicating, when convenient, fuch particu- 
lars as he fhall fee proper on this fubjeét. ‘Thefe will be belt fuited to 
the nature of this mifcellany, if they be thrown into feparate differta- 
tions. In this way they may be brought into bounds.  Epir. 


+ 1457. ¢. 71. : 
$ Scotland’s complaint p.; 117. See Pinkert, ancient poems, Intro- 


duction, p. 171. Vol. Il. p. 543. 
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From their rental books and regifters, it appears. 
that the prelates had various modes of letting lands, to 
which, when once adopted, they adhered with little 
variation. Some of them ufed renta/s, a tenure well 
known to lawyers *, to which .the terms dindne/s and 
native tenants are more peculiarly applicable. Their 
rents were never raifed, a graf'um or fine being paid at 
certain times. No tenant was removed unlefs for fome 
grofs failure of duty, or by his own confent, which, in 
the bufinefs language of the times, was called his 
will, When one died, leaving orphans incapable of 
holding the farm, his fucceflor engaged to give them a 
fuitable portion. ‘The rights of this fpecies of tenants, 
were in a great meafure undefined ; the one party, feek- 
ing no advantage, and the other dreading no change. 

Other churchmen gave tacks, either for lives, or a 
term of years. They fometimes raifed their rents, and 
fometimes tock a graflum +; but fo far as can be col- 
leé&ted now, their lands were meant to be Jet at a mode- 
rate rate ; and as a ftrain of favour runs through their 
tacks, fo ftrangers, were anxioufly excluded, but in cafes 
which could give no offence. Indeed nothing was long re- 
garded as more bafe and ignominious, than the taking 
a man’s farm over dis bead, a phrafe {till common 2 
mong country people. It was well for tenants, that 
the manners of the times fet fome ftigma on thefe in- 
trufions ; for in an age of fimplicity and fober minded- 
nefs, when commerce and colonies were unknown, a 
rental or tack was reckoned no bad provifion for the fe- 
cond fons of good families. Did the nature of your work 
allow it, thefe rofitions might be illuftrated at great 
length, from original papers, which would throw much 


* Stair, Erfkine voce Rentallers. 


+ A Graffum in the Scotch diale&, means.a fine at entry to a leaf. 
A fort of purchafe money given for obtaining the lcafe, that did not 
affeé the payment of the annual ftipulated payment of rents, Edit. 
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ight upon. manners and cuftoms *. In fhort, whateve™ 
might have been the demerits of the prelates in Jame® 
V.'s reign, their conduét as landlords does them high 
pers and like charity, ought to cover a multitude 
of fins. 

About the middle of the 15th century +, the firft law 
paiiled to enable the King, the prelates, and the barons 
upon certain conditions, to let lands to tenants in fey 
farms, or perpetual leafe. Although no meafure could 
be better calculated, both to improve the country,, and 
to make the hufbandman rich and independent, yet for 
near half a century, very few of any denomination 
took the benefit of it. The enormous expence and 
trouble of obtaining confirmations of church feus from 
the Pope’s legates, deterred that clafs of people from 
applying. Indeed it was the lefs neceflary, that they 
had entire confidence in the honour and good will of 
their matters. 

The new notions in religion which the vigorous ad- 
mioiftration of her father had repreffed feverely, made 
arapid progrefs during Queen Mary’s minority, efpe- 
cially after the murder of Cardinal Bethune. In a very 
fenfible, though fingular book, publifhed in 1548, Sco- 
tiais perfonized, and introduced addrefling her two 
fons the {piritual and temporaleftatest. ** Ze twa ar 
“ lyike cattes and dogges, barkand at uthers; there- 
“ for is nocht ane of zou better nor ane uther,”’ She 
then proceeds in very pathetic terms to warn the cler- 
gy of their. danger, which could only be averted by 


* Nothing can be more fuitable to the nature of this work, than a 
communication of facts that tend to illuftrate the manners and cuftoms 
of any people ; and the ingenious writer of thefe obfervations will much 
oblige the Editor, by communicating, when convenient, fuch particu- 
lars as he fhall fee proper on this fubjeét, ‘Thefe will be belt fuited to 
the nature of this mifcellany, if they be thrown into feparate differta- 
tions. In this way they may be brought into bounds. , Epir. 


+ 1457. ¢. 71. 
t Scotland’s complaint p.} 117. See Pinkert, ancient poems, Intro- 


duction, p. 171. Vol. Ul. p. 543. 
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amending their lives, and doing their duty confcien. 
tioully. No wonder then that a violent change fhould 
take place in men’s views and temper. The church 
tenants, who ufed to adolize their mafters, beheld them 
now with horror and contempt. Favoured with what 
appeared to them a republication of the gofpel, in its 
original purity, they f{purned temporal confiderations 
which interfered with the truth. On the other hand, 
the churchmen, whofe “prejudices accorded with their 
intereft, were exceedingly provoked at a conduét, which , 
neither gentlenefs nor jeverity could corre&. Soured 
in their tempers, and apprehenfive of fome fatal con- 
vulfion at hand, a number of them granted, in a moft 
irregular manner, feu-rights to their ‘relations and 
friends, and in fome noted inftances, to their natural 
children *. The odium of this meafure fell however 
wholly on the granters; for in feveral inftances, the 
receivers were men highly popular. 

When the ftorm broke at laft on the church with 
refiftlefs fury, it appeared to have no friends, except a 
few families devoted to the court. Even its own te- 
nants, who, next to the incumbents, were likely to be 
the greateft fufferers, either took an aétive part in the 
work of defolation, or beheld it with perfeét indiffer- 
ence +. But as foon as peace was reftored, the felfith- 
nefs and greed of the principal reformers were difplay~ 
ed without any difguife. Upon conveyances from the 
prelates, or as commendators, they laid hold of the tem- 
poralities of benefices: and had they perfevered in the _ 
fyftem of their predeceffors, the change would have 
been generally acceptable. Inftead of this, they pro- 
_ ceeded with indecent hurry to turn out the old poflel- 
fors that would not fubmit to their terms. Though 
this condu& cannot be juftified, it may be accounted 


* A particular proof of this fa& will be a piece of interefting infer- 
mation. From the manner in which this tranfaction was managed, 
much light will be thrown upon the fpirit of the times. Enit. 


+ Pitfcottie hift. Edit. 1778. p. 316. 
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for: Men who have fucceeded in violating one fet of 
rights, are not likely to itop fhort, as long as paflion 
and felf-intereft are their monitors. By a moft uncon- 
fequential way of reafoning, they fought to involye the 
tenants in the ruin of their maiters. Indeed; claims 
often founded on the immemorial praétice of men, 
where perfons and offices were equally hated and def- 
piled, were now looked on with an unfavourable. eye 
by the perfons that held their eftates. To tacks regu 
larly executed, there could be no objeétion ; but num- 
bers of tenants who once imagined they ftood on 
a footing no lefs fecure, were ill prepared for a 
conteft. So long as the clergy continued all powerful, 
there were few difputes between them and their peo- 
ple; and of courfe a fet of queitions had never receiv- 
eda legal decifion, particularly that very important 
one, how far tenants were entitled to prefcribe againtt 
their lord, upon immemorial pofleflion. And as the 
manner ef duing bufinefs betwixt mafter and tenants 
was loofe and indefinite, it is not furprifing, that after 
the reformation, the judges fhould give that point a- 
gainft the tenant, in direct oppofition to the praétice of 
the Englifh courts. * It is however well known, that 
inthe 12th century, when moft of the abbeys were 
founded, the laws of the two kingdoms were nearly 
the fame ; and nothing could refemble an Englifb church - 
man more, in his mode of management, than a Scottifh 
one. But from this time forth, it feems to have been 
the great with of lawyers + and jproprietors to circum- 
fcribe the titles of Rentallers or kindly tenants within 
narrow limits. Though the laity at this time were al- 
moft as kind and béneficent to their old tenants, as the 


‘ clergy had been, yet the commendators and feuars 


were moftly unacquainted with the perfons and con- 
neftions of the old poffeffors. Befides, at all times, 
in cafe of a breach between them and their people, they 
fet no bounds to their wrath and refentment. 


* Craig de feud. p. 93. 24- Black. Comment. B. H. c. 6. 
+ Craig de feud. p. 272. 24. 1587. ¢. 68. 
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Meanwhile, the poor tenants (as they ufually ftiled 
themfelves) made loud complaints of the treatment, 
And as they had been moftly active and ufeful infirus 
ments in putting down the hierarchy, they had an e. 
quitable claim to be, at leaft, no lofers by the revolu. 
tion. Neither was it the intereft of a new government, 
befet with enemies at home and abroad, to offend fo 
humerous a body of faithfnl adherents, at a time when 
(to fpeak the language of the 15th century) tacks and 
freadings were accounted a moft valuable article of pro- 
perty *. There was alfo fome reafon to dread, that the 
tenants of the Baron, might be difpofed to confider it as 
» common caufe. And therefore, to {till thefe popular 
ferments, the Privy Council firft +, and afterwards Par. 
liament, took fome fteps to give the poffeffors of thefe 
larids a temporary relief. The unfettled ftate of the 
kingdom, while governed by regents, and. the perpes 
tual dread of fome counter-revolution, proved a better 
fafe-guard to tenants, than aéts of Parliament, which 
it was the intereft of the whole ariftocracy to violate or 
evade. But as the titles of both commendators and feuars 
were moftly liable to challenge, it behoved them to a& 
with fome degree of moderation, for fear of provoking 
any general combination. They therefore found it bet- 
ter policy to fettle matters with the old poffeffors, in 
the beft way they could, and to turn out only fuch as 
had been confefledly iunprudent. Various means would 
be reforted to, in order to feothe or bully thefe people 
into compliance. Some of them, however, found pro- 
teétors in perfons of rank and influence, with whonr 
they were connetted by ties of blood or faétion ; whilft 
others kept poffeflion in virtue of leafes executed with 
every legal folemnity. But it would feem, that the 


* Keith’s hift. 1567, ¢. 77. 

+ The euthor of Scotland’s complaint very gravely tells his readers, 
that when the Lacedaemonians wifhed to ruin Pericles in the efteem of 
his countrymen, they direted their generals who were laying waite the 
Athenian territories, to {pare bis tacks and fteadings, 
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major part found it expedient to make new bargains, 
There can hardly be a doubt, that ih the period be. 
tween the reformation and James the VI.’s afluming 
the reins of government, many inftances of oppreflion 
* and injuftice took place; and even the tenants that came 
off beft, met with many things to alarm and harals 
them. 

Things, at laft, were brought to.fome bearing. The 
, commendators |.ad intereft*to procure the abbeys to be 
_ conterted into temporal lordfhips ; and the feu-rights, 
furreptitioufly obtained upon the eve of the. reforma- 
tion, were confirmed, under certain cenditions. Inthe 
act * with regard to the latter, there is a moft equitable 
claufe in favours of the old poffeffors. Yet fo wedded 
are men to ancient modes, that it was with fome reluc- 
tance the rentallers of Glafgow and Paifley accepted of 
feu-rights, though that was doing them full jufti¢e. 
The bulk of their brethren were however lefs fortu- 
nate, being obliged, fooner or later, to fubmit to fuch 
terms as could be had. There were fome circumftanc- 
és greatly in their favour: Cruelty to tenants, or 
{queezing of rents, were by no means the vices of that 
age ; but the new proprietors had often friends and de- 
pendents of their own, whom they wilhed to provide 
infarms. The great ambition of landlords in thofe 
days, was to have a fet of ténants entirely fubfervient 

their pleafure ; for a man’s importance was {till ef- 
timated by the number and fpirit of his followers, not 
by the fum total-of his rent-roll. And hence they 
who yielded early, and with a good grace, were receiv= 
ed upon the fame footing with their own tenants, whéfe 
rents were moderate, and treatment good. 

In this fituation, matters continued till towards the 
‘ clofe of that century, when the views and policy of 
landlords underwent an almoft total change. The im- 
creafed power of the crown, and the profpect of perpe- 

Vor. I. t Oo 
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tual peace with England, greatly diminifhed the weight 
Of the barons in the political fcale. It was therefore 
no longer neceflary for them to attach a body of brave 
unfcrupulous retainers in their perfons and interefts, by 

iving them cheap farms. On that occafion, tenants 
in high favour, or fufficiently provident, obtained be- 
neficial feus, whilft the reft were glad to take tacks for 
a term of years ; but though they generally paid much 
higher rents than formerly, ghat was more than com- 
penfated by the profperity of the times. 

It was exceedingly fortunate for tenants, that the 
downfal of popery did not happen in times of-{pecu- 
Fation and licentious credit like the prefent, when 
mighty nations are on the verge of bankruptcy. Had 
it been pofliblé to find purchafers for the abbey-lands, 
the old poffeffors would have feen, that the yoke of 
monied men was infinitely more grievous than that of 
the nobility and gentry, to whom, by the bounty, or 
rather the prodigality of government, thefe rich {poils 
were freely conveyed. A fale, at an adequate price, 
to be paid into the treafury, would, in all likelihood, 
have reduced a refpeftable body of men, a/J at orice, to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water to a motely 
fet of adventurers, from whom little liberality, could 
have been expected. The doubts and difficulties in 
which.the titles to church-lands were involved for a 
number of years, gave the tenants time to foothe pre« 
judices, and to form new conneétions, which, if lefs per# 
manent than the old, proved very ufeful. Neither a 
free conftitution, nor good laws, can fecure that clafs of 
people from one fpecies of oppreffion, which is the more 
fevere, that it hardly admits of any remedy. The quan- 
tity of rent that ought to be paid, is a point fo exceed- 
ingly nice, that it is feldom expedient for the legiflature 
to interfere. 

The vaft eftates of the Scottith clergy did not, as was 
fondly imagined, either enrich the crown, or eafe the 


fubject. That they might have been applied to excel- 
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ent purpofes, will not be difputed. A yeomanry might 
have been eftablifhed, that fhould have cultivated the 
foil with all the ardour and fuccefs of our Englith 
neighbours. Some of the great monafteries might have 
been converted into f{plendid colleges, with faitable pro- 
vifiorls for the learned and contemplative. And the reft 
would have ferved for fchools, hofpitals, and places of 
retreat for the aged and unfortunate; who, though born 
to better profpects, are often left to languith out the e- 
vening of life in poverty and negleét. Vows and con- 
finement to the cloyfter being done away, innocent free- 
dom, temperate meals, the duties and pleafures of ra- 
tional religion, would have fucceeded to the mumme- 
ries of fuperftition, and the luxurious fullnefs of an Ab- 
bot’s table. We mult, however, confefs, that there are 
few ages or countries, in which fuch plans would not 
have been efteemed vifionary and utopean. At leaft, 
it would have required lefs faétious times, and. lefs 
greedy courtiers, than thofe of James the VI, As the 
proteftant minifters fought little for themfetves, fo (to 
do them juftice) they reproached the grandees_ of their 
party with facrilege and rapacity, in appropriating to 
themfelves what in truth belonged to the public and to 
the poor. It was perhaps the only part of their exhor- 
tations, to which the great were difpofed to lend a deaf 
ear. 

What ufe will be made of the property of the French 
ecclefiaftics ; whether it will be fteadily and honeftly ap- 
plied to the exigencies of the ftate; or whether it may 
not rather prove the means of enriching an ignoble junto, 
and their myrmydons, are queftions which time alone can 
folve. But let not the friends of liberty be over-fanguine, 
and expect miracles from the difciples of Voltair and 


Helvetius ; or imagine that they will be proof againft 


temptations, which, in an age lefs frivolous, and lefs 

luxurious, proved too hard for the virtue of John Knox’s 

aflociates. Among all the plans of reform which the 

mational aflembly of France have under confideration, 
O10 2 
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may the real intereft of the labourers of the ground be 
‘ftudied and purfued ! Every hufbandman reduced tor 
poverty and diftrefs, by the tyranny or caprice of kings 
or demagogues, is, in truth, a fmall fubtraétion. from 
the aggregate of human happineis. I am, 
Yours, &c. 
- A Gentleman Farmer. 


Remarks on fome of the Phenomena that occur in Froft, 
and on the different Forms that the Ubryftals of fro- 
zen Water affume. 


NEITHER have the phenomena of freezing been hither. 
to accurately deferibed, nor have the caufes of many of 
thefe phehomena been accounted for in a fatisfactory 
manner. Our knowledge of this branch of natural 
philofophy feems to be as yet very confined. The firt 
flep towards its enlargement will be to mark all the 
facts that occur refpecting it with accuracy and fideli- 
ty. The few following therefore, that have been pick- 
ed up from various fources, are fubmitted to the exa- 
mination of the reader. 


The following letter is copied from the Fournal de Paris 
of 27th March, 


“In the periodical work intitled the Cultivator, is 
« publifhed a method of preferving fruit-trees from 
“ being frozen in the fpring, indicated by M. le Chev. 
* de Reinnenberg. It coniifts of a cord interlaced with 
** the principal branches of the tree, whofe extremity 
** is plunged into a veflel containing water. 

“I have repeated this experiment, which fucceeded 
“with me. In confequénce of this, I have engaged 
* the Frere Norbet, gardener of the Chartreufe to adopt 
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' that method ; and for eight days he has repeated it 


“ with fuccefs. 

“Here is the refult. If the veffel in which the 
“ cord terminated is covered with ice, the thicknefs 
“of two lines (about a fourth of an inch) the water 
“ contained in a fimilar veffel placed befide it, without 
“ any cord, is not frozen at all. If thé veffel without 
** the cord be covered with ice, one line thick, that 
4¢ on the veflel with the cord in it, is three or four 
“lines thick ; fo that from this.experiment, it would 
“ feem, that the cord may be confidered as a conduc- 
“ tor of cold +t. 

“ I here lay afide all theory, to confine myfelf only 
“ to the phenomena. If the application is fuch as is 
“ announced, if this conduétor preferves fruit trees 
“‘ from being frozen in the fpring, which kills the 
“ flower, this fimple procefs will be of great utility.” 
Signed Ant. lex. Cadet (DE VAUX) de la fociete royal 
@ Agriculture, Se. 


Phenomena of Freezing Water, 
It is fome years fince the gardeners of Britain were 
acquainted in fome meafure with the u/efud part of 
this invention ; for it has been found a very efieCtual 
method of. preferving fruit trees on walls from being 
frozen in the Spring, to cover them during the night 
with a net, nearly in the fame way as for preferving 
cherries from being eaten by birds, when they begin 
to ripen. This method of preferving the bloflom of 
fruit trees, I have been told, has been found to be 
very effectual. 

But the moft fingular peculiarity in the experiment 
of Mr. Cadet, is the phenomenon of the freezing of 
water being accelerated by ‘the cord being dipt in it, 
which feems here to a&t as a conductor of froft. Sup. 
pofing this faét to be afcertained, it next will require 
t Or more ftri@ly {peaking, as a conductor of froft Edit, 
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to be adverted to, whether the protecting quality of 
the cord be augmented or diminifhed by the end of it 
being received into a veffel of water ; whether the fame 
effe&t would not be produced if it were allowed merely 
te touch the earth, or to be fufpended without touch. 
ing ahy objet ; or, whether, like an eleétric conduétor, 
its operation may be entirely prevented, by its ter- 
minating on certain fubftances ; and if fo, what are 
they? This part of the experiment, which refpeéts the 
freezing of the water, opens new views that ought to 
be inveftigated. Englith gardeners have not~obferved 
any peculiarities refpecting their nets, nor have I heard 
that they experienced any variations of effect; whe- 
ther they be entirely fufpended, or whether they ref 
with their bottoms on the earth, or in water. 

Tt is long fince it has been remarked that loofe ftraws 
er fmall twigs of trees, or other fimilar lubftances, 
that are very fufceptible of injurf by froft, ferved 
much more effectually to protect them from it, than a 
much thicker covering of more folid fubftances. It 
does not appear, however, that thele act as conduét- 
ars of froft, in the common acceptation of that word ; 
for we obferve that ie objeGs around have been more 
feverely frozen than elfewhere. 

One fact refpecting thefe fubftances feems ftill more 
flrongly to militate againft their acting as conductors 
of cold or froft. in fhallow pieces of water, covered) 
with tall reeds, er with flags, even when growing up- ° 
sight, it is always obfervable that the ic is much 
‘ weaker at the bottom of thefe than in other places, even 
when the froft has happened during a perfe& calm, 
when no part of this effect could be attributed to the 
agitation. I have often feen that among the roots of 
thefe reeds, not a particle of ice was to be feen, when 
all the reft of the lake was frozen over. In this cafe, 
they feem to act as repellers of froft, exactly in the 
fame manner they are known to do when ftrewed upog 
the furface of the ground. ; 
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Thefe hints are fuggefted for the farther inveftiga- 
tion of the curious obfervers of the phenomena of na. 
ture. 

The various forms that the chryftals of water aflume 
when frozen in different circumiftances, is another fub- 
jet of curious inveftigation.” In general, it is well 
known, that they thoot out upon the furface of water, 
from any folid body to which they adhere, as a bafe 
in long {piculz, at an angle of about 60 degrees. From 
thefe firft f{picule, as a bafe, others projec in the fame 
manner, and fo on till the whole be finifbed. But af. 
tera thin fheet of ice is once formed over the whoie 
furface of the water, I have not heard by what fpecies 
of organization its thicknefs is augmented. This is 
afiother fubjeét of inveftigation. 

The organization of ‘an icicle is different from either 
of thefe; nor has it been hitherto, that I know of, af- 
certained. In like manner, the phenomena that occur 
in the freezing of a ‘bottle of water, are curious, and 
feem to differ in feveral refpeéts from the former. Ge- 
nerally the freezing feems to begin at the fides; from 
whence needle-like fubftances are fhot out in all direc- 
tions through the whole, upwards and downwards, 
as well as horizontally ; fometimes alfo a nucleus of 
open fibrous needle-like fubftances, crofling each o- 
ther in all dire@tions, is formed in the heart of the bot- 
tle. But thefe phenomena have not been particularly 
adverted to. 

Water, when abforbed in moift loofe earth, of a foft 
and fpungy texture, aflumes avery different form, 
when reduced to a‘ folid itate by cold, from any of the 
former. In thefe circumftances, the drops of water 
feem to be attraéted towards each other, without coa- 
lefcing, fo as to make the chryftals fhoot up in a clofe 
congeries of needle-like {picule. Thefe needle-like 
{picule are united into bunches of greater or fmaller 
dimenfions, according to circumftances, with intervals 
between them, Never that I have obferved, is a fingle 
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fpicula feen by itfelf, nor are thefe needle-like fpicule 
ever united, fo as not to leave many openings between 
them. They are always joined into bunches, which 
are feparated from each other by bare imtervals, where 
no chryftals are found. 

Thefe needle-like chryftals hoot up. quite perpendi- 
cularly from the earth, carrying upon their tops fome 
earth, fo as to appear to. the eye, when viewed from 
above, as detached pieces of frozen earth. If one of 
thefe pieces be taken from its place, and narrowly ex. - 
_ amined, if the froft has been tolerably intenfe, and of 

no more than one night’s ftanding, the chryftals are 
found to be very pure and ‘tranfparent, without any 
, joints in them, and tolerably long. I have fometimes 
feen them about two inches in length, The earth at 
top is firmly frozen to them, and cannot be feparated 
from the ice but by breaking. (See Mifcellaneous 
plate Fig. 5. A.) At the bottom, the columns feparate 
from the foil below without any difficulty ; and the 
bafe is quite even and flat... A {mall ftratum of earth 
oe adheres to their bottom ; but that is ufually 

very thin. 

If the froft had been of two days continuance, there 
are then two feries of columns, one exattly above the 
other, which ate feparated by a thin layer of earth; fo 
that it appears this fecond clafs of columns has been 
fhot out from the earth dire@ly below it; and as this 
laft refts upon the fame bafe of earth as the formef, 
the furface’of ground upon the top is of courfe puthed 
up by the columns ftill higher than formerly. This 
fecond joint of columns is always fhorter than the firl, 
and adheres firmly to it, unlefs perhaps, when the fe- 
cond night’s froft has been. greatly more intenfe than 
the firit ; though I dare not affirm that even in this 
cafe the lower joint of columns will be longer than the 
firft, having never obferved an example of this fort, 
thongh I think it probably might occurs (See Fig. 5: 


B.) 





} 
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. In the fame manner, a freth joint of columns fhoots 
up the third night of the froft, raifing the two former 

ints above it, and the fame the fourth, and fucceed- 
ing-nights. (Sce Fig. 5.:C. & D.)> an addition being 
made of fo much every night the froft continues. But 
as thefe additions become fhorter and thorter each night, 
during the continuance of the froft, and as every joint 
is feparated from the former by a layer of earth, in 
proportion as the joints fhorten, the quantity of earth 
contained in the column becomes greater ; fo that after 
the froft has continued a confiderable time, the lower joints 
of thefe columns become fo fhort, as not.to be difcern- 
ible, and the bafe-looks like a piece of earth only. 

I believe this kind of icy columns have no where 
been defcribed but by myfelf ; though the phenomena 
that are produced by them in agriculture are well 
known, and their operations, in fome cafes, particular- 

_ ly deftruétive to the farmer, on crops of clover, and 
other tap-rooted plants, which are by this means /pews 
ed out of the ground, as farmers ufually exprefs it. 
The way in which this /pewing out is effected, will be 
now eafily underftood. 

When a feries of icy columns is formed near to any 
plant that has a broad crown at tire top of the root, as 
clover, it ufually happens that two os more of thefe 
columns attach themfelves firmly at top to the crown 
of the plant. When therefore the columns are pufhed 
upwards, they of courfe draw the root from the foil 
below, and carry it up with them. In this cafe, one 
of two things muft happen, viz. 1ft. either the fibres 
of the {mall root muft be broken off, fo as to allow it 
tobe drawn out entire, leaving only its chevelure, as 
the French would call it, or fmall capillary fibres de+ 
tached from it in the foil: Or, 2d, If the large fibres 
of the root divaricate much, fo as not to admit of be- 
ing drawn eafily upward, the thick part of the root is 
{napped off from the under part, which remains in the 
ground. In the laft cafe, the death of the plant is in 

Vor. II. + Pp 
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evitable; and even in the firft cafe, for one that will 
again ftrike root, hundreds muft die. 

Thefe icy columns I have fometimes feen not lefs 
than five or fix inches in height, when the whole earth 
that was contained'in that column would not amount 
to half aninch. Of courfe it muft happen, that fhould 
a ftalk of clover have been lifted up on the fhoulder of 
thefe columns, when a thaw comes, the earth will fub- 
fide, and leave the root quite bare upon the furface of 
the ground, where it muit inevitably perifh. Such are 
the caufes of that phenomenon that has been called 
JSpewing out of plants ;and in this way ftrong tap rooted 
plants, even the natrow leafed dock, are frequently 
deftroyed. 

_ Fibrous rooted plants, however, are in much lefs 
danger of thus perifhing than the others. If thefe 
efpecially are very clofely matted together, like fome 
kind of graffes, the crop is perhaps fometimes rather be- 
nefited than hurt by this means. In that cafe, the 


{ward itfelf is often not broken at all; but the number: 


of columns below aéting all equally, it is raifed up 


upon their top, with a ftratum of unbroke earth ad- | 


hering to the root, (See fig. 5. D.) the whole furface 
is thus hoved ; and when e thaw comes, it finks again 
gently down to its former level, where the {mall fi- 
. brous roots, meeting with the fine particles of earth 
that had been entangled in the columns, ftrike init 
very freely, and profper abundantly. Hence it hap- 
pens, that in grafs grounds of a fpongy texture, wliere 
the fward is clofe, if you’attempt to raife up a fod, after 
a continued froft, you find, that it peels off with the 
greateft facility at a certain thicknefs, and can be made 
by no art to rife then to a greater or lefs thick- 


Hence alfo we fee the propriety of fettling fuch 
penis, by ‘drawing a roller acrofs it, as foon after 
roft as poflible, as that prefles the fward firmly down, 
wad facilitates the ftriking of the roots. Wheat ig 
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often thrown out, and much more frequently damaged 
by this means, than fibrous rooted grafles, becaufe the 
roots are lefs matted together, and have not had time 
to form a fward. A gentle preflure with a roller muft 
frequently prove beneficial to this crop in thefe circum- 
ftances, for obvious reafons. 

I beg the reader will take notice, that all that has 
been faid refpecting thefe icy columns, applies only to 
fields confifting of a very loofe fpongy foil ; in mofly, 
foils in particular, and that kind of fpongy earth pe- 
culiar to moorlands, thefe phenomena are moft diftin@. 
ly perceptible. In fields that have been long culti- 
vated, of a loamy vegetable earth, though even very 
foft, they are not fo perceptible ; and, in another cafe, 
the phenomena of water freezing in mould, is extreme- 
ly different. I fhall conclude this eflay with one ex- 
ample of this fort, which will ferve to teach the young 
experimenter caution as to drawing general conclufions 
from particular cafes, | 

On a farm which was under my poffeffion for a good 
many years, were feveral fields, which confifted of a 
pure friable clay, perfeétly free from fand, or other 
gritty mixture of any fort. This clay, when expofed 
to froft, was crumbléd down by that {means into a fine 
powder, mere nearly refembling meal than any thing 
elfe ; but its furface was never hoved up in the man- 


‘ner above difcribed, nor did I ever fee the fmalleft 


tendency/to an icy column upon it. On examining 2 
piece of this clay during a hard froft, it was found, 
upon being forcibly broken afunder by a hammer, to 
contain, through its whole body, a great number of 
fmall cubical chryftals of water, feemingly entirely de- 
tached from each other, and arranged in no order that- 
I could pecrceive. Thefe cubes were fo {mall as to re- 
quire a magnifying lens to be perceived diftin@ly ; 
but they were fo numerous as to give a kind of hoary 
appearance to the red clay in which they were bedded. 


j make no farther remarks here, than barely to ftat¢ 
Pp2 . 
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the faét, as a curious inftance of the diverfity of 
forms that watery congelations aflume in different cir, 
cumftances. As clay and ftone matles fall down in 
the fame manner after froft, it is probable fome phe. 
nomena of a fimilar nature would be difcoverable in 
them. 

In the mifcellaneous plate, fig. 5. is given a flight’ 
delineation of the icy columns above defcribed. A, 
fig. 5. is a fet of thefe columns of one night old; B 
the fame as of two nights old; C ditto three nights 
old; D reprefents them as of longer continuance, and 
as carrying upon their top a fod of matted fibrous root~ 
ed plants ; E reprefents a ftalk of clover, the root of 
which has been broke over, and left in the ground, 
the icy column on each fide of it bearing it quite out 
of the ground; F is the fame ftalk of clover perfectly 
naked and defencelefs, after the columns haye been 
melted by a thaw. 


Unto the Editor of the Bee. 


The humble Petition and Complaint of the Subtenants of 
a-Northern County in Scotland ; 


Susp-numBLy SHEWETH, 


Tuat though your petitioners are not a very refpe& 
able, they have a juft claim to be confidered as an ufe+ 
ful clafs of men. Apprehending themfelves deprived 
of their natural rights, both as men, and as free-born 
fubje&s of a mild and liberal government, and hearing 
that you are always ready to efpoufe the caufe of free- 
dom, and to promote the good of fociety, they are 
encouraged to folicit your ‘afliftance in their diftrefled 
fituation. 

The proprietors of the lands which your petitioners 
poffefs, for reafons beft known to themfelves, commons 
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ly \et their lands in large lots to principa) tackfmen, 
with powers to them to fubfet to your petitioners as 
much of their'tacks as they do not labour themfelves. 
As thefe tackfmen generally overbid one another, the 
higheft offerer feldom fails to be preferred to the leafe, 
without any regard to your petitioners, who may 
fhortly be transferred from a gentleman of feeling, to 
acapricious tyrant. Your petitioners are commonly 
introduced to their new matters, by an augmentation 
of their rents, very often without confulting their ex- 
perience of what their lands can produce, or without 
any regard to the circumftances of your petitioners. 
It is well known that in many inftances, your petition- 
ers bear the principal burden of their mafter’s tack~- 
duty ; and that if the tackfman has not his own farm 
entirely free, he has it at a mere trifle. Perhaps it 
would not be a deviation from the truth to fay that he 
has a confiderable overplus of rent. But the great 
grievance of your petitioners is, that while their rents 
are raifed higher, they are not allowed the benefit of 
their own indufiry ; that when they undertake to be- 
come tenants, they are literally flaves ; that they have 
not only to provide a high rent, but to fubje&t them- 
felves to the intolerable fervitude of performing any 
menial office the new matter is pleafed to impofe upon 
them. There is no particular department in the pro- 
cefs of agriculture on their extenfive farms from the 
firft ftage of it, until the viétual be delivered at mar- 
ket, in which your petitioners are not employed. 
There is no work fo fervile, whether dictated by the 
whim cr avarice’ of the tafk-mdfter, that they dare 
tefufe. How under the canopy of heaven is it poflible 
for your petitioners to do juftice to their farms, or 
give the neceflary attention and fupport to their fami- 
lies, when they are obliged to obey the call of their 
maiters every day in the year that he is pleafed to em- 
ploy them, without meat or fees, and perhaps fee] the 
imart of a cudgel if they dare to remonitrate, If there 
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fhould be but a few favourable days in a bufy feafom 
thefe, with themfelves and labouring cattle, mutt be 
devoted to the mafter’s farm, let the confequence 
be never fo fatal to their own. By thefe means, many 
induftrious and well difpofed families have been ruin- 
ed ; and as the watte places are commonly added to the 
tafkman’s farm, the burden of the remaining fubte- 
nants become proportionally higher. The confequen. 
ces of this cruel ufage are very fatal to your petitio. 
ners. Their labouring cattle often fall facrifices to 
hard labour and long carriages ; themfelves are difpi- 
ited with abjeé flavery, and difcouraged from improv- 
ing their farms; their morals are corrupted; fuch as 
are not already ruined, are for the moft part reduced 
to the verge of beggary, and their children are brought 
up in flavery and ignorance. 

In anfwer to your petitioners complaint, it may be 
urged, that many tackfmen are men of feeling and be- 
nevolence, much better fuperiors than fome proprie- 
tors are; that many fubtenants are in a comfortable 
fituation, and that fuch as are not have liberty to re- 
move, and previde for themfelves. 

But to this your petitioners reply, that all thefe 
hardfhips and cruelties of which they complain, do ac- 
tually exift (particujar inftances of which would fill a 
volume) ; that fome proprietors being as oppreflive as 
tackfmen, is no allevation to their diftrefs ; that it isa 
very bad eftablifhment, which admits of a tack{man to 
become the fcourge of the tenants who. cultivate the 
lands, and are abfolutely neceflary both for the pro- 
prietors and tackfmen ; and their liberty to remove, 
to fuch as have it, can avail but little, after they are 
reduced to want, and know not whither to go. 

Your petitioners do not expect their emancipation all 
at once; nor do they now requeft that the prefent me- 
thod of letting land fhould be entirely abandoned, 
though fuch a meafure would be very defireable. But 
‘without afking too much, or even meurring the dif 
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pleafure of any one that by any thing offends delicacy or 
refpect, your petitioners entertain moft ardent withes, and 
a fond expectation, that upon a proper reprefentation of 
their gtievances, the proprietors would- condefeend to 
confider them worthy of a hearing; that they would 
interpofe their authority, at leaft to’mitizate the into- 
lerable fervices upon their eftates ; and that they would 
take fecurity of the tackfmen to deliver their fubte- 
nants upon the whole in as good condition as they re- 
ceived them, which themfelves would be careful to do, 
re{pecting their labouring cattle. For thefe conceffions 
of the proprietors there is an immediate call; and as 


. they would only reftrain the rapacioufnefs of a'few, 


the confequences of them would be advantageous to all 
eoncerned. 


May it therefore pleafe you Mr. Editor, to lay the 
particular diftreffed fituation of your petitioners 
before the public, that the proprietors, many of 
whom are out of this country, may come to the 
knowledge of what your petitioners are perfuadéed 
they have hitherto in a great meafure been igno- 
rant of, and what your petitioners have neither 
refolution nor confidence to make known to them 
perfonally, having often failed in the attempt, by 
means of the tack/men. And your petitioners 
have no doubt but the proprietors will find it 
their intereft: and honour to remove evils which 
are difgraceful to a country, boafting of liberty, 
and are fubverfive of the natural rights of man- 
hind: 


Signed in name of the diftreffed part of the frater- 
nity, by A SuBTENANT. 


If the Editor’s recommendation conld lend any additional force to this 
very modeft and fenfible Petition, it fhould not be wanting. Violent 
innovations he alwdys difapproves of; and therefore concurs with 
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the petitioners in thinking, that the change fhould be gradual ; and 
if this change be made with judgment, he is well perfuaded that it 
would redound y to the emolument of all concerned. The 
beft improved eftate he knows in that part of the country, where 

of this kind generally prevails, is one in which the proprie« 


tor has freed. the. fubtengnts:from this thraldom, and has taken them - 


under his own immediate’ protection. They look upon him as their 
beft friend, and he ‘reaps an, augmentation of income, much greater 
than others are able to obtain, which is given to him with the perfeé 
good will of all-the parties conceyned: and | verily believe that no 
national calamity could be reckoned fo great by the tenants of thie 
eftare, as the death of their landlord. - 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
eo 
Review of the Firft Volume of the Bee. 
Sir, 
AmMonGsT the multiplicity of avocations which muf 


daily abforb the attention of an Editor of a work 
profefiedly publifhed for the inftruétion and amufe.- 
ment of the public, perhaps none of them may be more 
worthy of an impartial attention, than a review of the 
paft Volume. . — : 

It is faid in a modern writer, that the author who 
would with to attain to accuracy of diftin&tion and 
juftnefs of fentimenr, muft fometimes fit as the judge 
upon his own -vorks. It is with fome degree of dif 
dence I would with to call the attention of a man who 
defervedly ftands high in the opinion of the world, to 
an object of this kind. In the mean- time, if I men- 
tion a few remarks that occurred to me, I hope it may 
not be difapproved. _ 

‘The poetry in general, as might have been expected, 
in a new work, has not attained much above a medi« 
ocrity. However, the verfication of that addrefs te 
Dr. R » feems to be finely adapted to the fubjett, 
flowing eafy and exhilarating, without the fault of 
too many effays of the kind, which are fpun out toa 
tirefome length. 
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» Your fubfcribers are certainly in your debt, for that 
valuable fragment, The notices concerning the Moors j 
as the introduction is beautiful, and the infcriptions 
dittated by that piety and fimplicity fo confpicuous 


‘ inthe eaftern manner. The ftory of the mole by the 


young obferver, is curious, and feems to be fet in a 
clear light by your correfpondent D. L. M. 

But when {peaking of Dr. Smith’s fentiments on the 
impolicy of granting bounties on the exportation of 
corn, does not that juft obfervation of the Editor’s, 
charging the Door with arguing againft the rife from 
the abufe of bounties, militate againft himfelf, when 
applied to his own obfervations on the prefent bank- 
rupt laws, in Article gth, &c.? There he endeavours 
to prove, that becaufe fometimes a fraudulent bankrupt 
may get a difcharge by law, to the. hurt of his credi- 
tors, that therefore no legal difcharge, as is now com- 
mon from the Court of Seflion, ought to be granted to 
any bankrupt whatever. 

In a commercial country fuch as this, it is well 


‘known, that from the prefent extenfive plan of com- 


merce, misfortunes are fometimes unavoidable, and 
communicate themfelves in a diverfity of channels, pro- 
portionate to the extent the trade has been carried on ; 
and it would be cruel to add to a bankruptcy, that 
greateft of all misfortunes to an honeft man in trade, 
after having delivered up his all, the power of end- 
lefs profecutions, on the part ot every difappointed 
creditor, who might think or flatter himfelf his cafe 
was harder than any of the reft. If the unfortunate 
debtor did not by this vexatious mode {o little guarded, 
entirely lofe his telifh for a life fo apt to be imbit- 
tered by every creditor who had been difappointed in 
his profpects of gain, he would at leaft be no way 
anxious about preferving it, by any extraordinary ex- 
ertions of his own +. 

t Experience is worth a thoufand arguments in cafes of this fort. I 
ruft to the general fympathy of mankind, and the obloquy that would 

Vor, II t Qq 
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- But under all thefe difadvancages, perhaps he might 
find friends to take him by the hand, and again intro. 
duce’ him into the world, either by furnifhing him with 
a little property, or getting him credit to trade upon, 
But in order again to ruin him, if he has the hardinefs 
to begin upon this footiug, a claufe is introduced in 
the new regulations, whereby any former creditor 
whofe claim is not fully liquidated, may either infitt, 
er profecute for full payment, or bring on a new bank- 
ruptcy, and under that rank equally with others, to 
the manifeft prejudice of the new creditors * 

Together with the checks, impofed by a trial by a ju- 
ry, this, no deubt, would prevent the fraudulent bank- 
rupt from ever fhining in high life. But it would be 
putting him nearly on the fame footing of an outlaw, 
and with this difference, that the honeft, unfortunate 
bankrupt might be included in the deplorable confe. 
quence of a radical deficiency of the law +. 

It feldom occurs, that a man in bufinefs can work - 
at ahy mechanic or other bufinefs for his daily fupport; 
the trade he has been accuftomed to, he views with a 
partial eye; then, why reprefs his lawful exertions, by 
the operation of a law, deftru€tive of the ends of induf- 
try, viz. gaining a {mall competence for himfelf and fa. 


accpmpany any undue‘ acts of feverity-to' a nian who was generally re* 
fpected honeft and unfortunate. In Holland; where the laws. againit 
fraudulent bankrupts are, much more fevere than is here.prepofed, and 
where no power can compel any man to grant an involuntarily. difcharge, 
it is well known that an upright debtor who has been’ unfortunate, is 
treated with much more mildnefs, and helped into bufinefs again, much 

ore readily by his creditors, than in any other country in Europe 
Where men are fatisfied, they cannot be import upon, they are uai- 
verfally inclined to a& with a generous liberality. £dit. 


* The writer has read this claufe carelefsly.. No former creditor, un 
lefs for a mew debt, can ever bring on a new bankruptcy. Indeed, if he 
could, the aim of the claufe in queftion would thus be fruftrated. Seg 
Artile 16th. Edit. 


*“}'This was anfwered in our aft. Fr. 
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mily *.. If this part of the kingdom had been under 
the regulations propofed for a law, for twenty years 
paft, perhaps we might never have had it in our power 
to record a recent inftance of honour and integrity, 
which would grace the higheft charaéter. 

A man, now eminent in the mercantile world, for- 
merly unfortunate, and. had now gained by fair trade a 
handfome competency, lately called his former creditors 
together, paid them their full demand, for the former 
failure, to the amount of feyeral thoufand pounds, for 
which he received thanks of the whole company t. 

The perfons, who can tura their hand fuccefsfully to 
any line of life, other than what they have been accuf- 
tomed to, are rew; they are ftill fewer, who are willing 
tedo it: But there are many with whom the forcing 
them to abandon their former habits and occupations, 
to engage either in labour or a fervile ftation, would be 
regarded as the deepeft degradation ; which would na- 
turally induce fuch a deje¢tion and laffitude, as would 


* The argument employed here, feems to me to militate ftrongly in 
favour of the propofed law. Men in trade are fometimes unfortunate; 
but what is the misfortune that can be leaft guarded againft by an at- 
attentive man in bufinefs? Unforefeen bankruptcies, where the ftroke may 
be fo unexpected, and the dividend fo fmall, that no merchant can com- 
pute with certainty at any time, what his real funds are—And what is 
the caufe of thefe great bankruptcies? A wild {pirit of /peculation in pre- 
carious branchee of trade,—a defire to make rich with too much hafte,— 
and a fpirit for high living. And what is it that cherifhes a tafte*for 
thefe emeravagances and hurtful projects? A blameable facility in ob- 
taining credit, and the profpect of being little worfe, perhaps much bet 
ter after a bankruptey, than before. ‘Thus do we, by a fair chain of 
reafoning, trace thofe misfortunes the objector deplores to the very mea- 


fare for which he contends. £ait. 


+ Inftances of this kind, if 1 am not mifinformed, occur. more 
frequently in Holland than in Britain; and it naturally ought to do 
fo. A man feels more grateful for a fervice granted veluntarily than 
by cempulfion ; and there is nothing infinuated in the bill to prevent a+ 
ay perfons who incline, to grant a voluntary difcharge. And it is bes 
lieved, there are few creditors who could have the face, if they had e- 
ven the heart, to refufe a difcharge to a debtor who had been unfortu- 
nate, whofe conduct had been candidand honourable in every refpe@. Bait. 


Qq2 
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302 
fhould be but a few favourable days in a bufy feafom 
thefe, with themfelves and labouring cattle, mult be 
devoted to the mafter’s farm, let the confequence 
be never fo fatal to their own. By thefe means, mane 
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move, and pre vide for themiclives. 

But to this your petitioners reply, 
hardthips and cruclties of which they complain, do ac- 
tually exilt (particular inftances of which would fill a 
volume); that fome proprictors being as oppreflive as 
tack{men, is no allevation to their diltrefs ; that it is a 
very bad eftablifhment, which admits of a tackiman to 
become the fcourge of the tenants who cultivate the 
lands, and are abfolutely neceflary both for the pro- 
prietors and tack{men; and their liberty to remove, 
to fuchas have it, can avail but little,- after they ave 
reduced to want, and know not whither to go, ’ 

Your petitioners do nct expect their emancipation ail 
atonce; ner do they now requeft that the prefent me- 
thod of Jetting land thould be entirely abandoned, 
though fuch a meafure weuld be very detireable. But 
without aiking too much, or even incurring the dif- 
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pleafure of any one that by any thing offends delicacy ot 
refpect, your petitioners entertain mott ardent wilhes, and 
afund expectation, that upon a proper reprefentation of 


their eriewarces, the proprietors would « lefcend tea 


confi ' nm we i ren that ihey would 
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and are fubverfive of the natural rights of man- 


kind. 


their iwter t/ 


are aif; raceful fo ai 


Signed in name of the diftreffed part of the frater- 
nity, by A SUBTENANT. 


If the Editor’s: recommendation could lend ary additional force to this 
very modeft and fenfible Petition, it fhould net be wanting. Violent 
innovations he always difapproves ef; and therefore concurs with 
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the petitioners in thinking, that the change fhould be gradual; and 
if this change be made with judgment, he is well perfuaded that it 
would redound greatly to the emolument of all concerned. The 
beft improved eftare he knows in that part of the country, where 
fervitude of this kind generally prevails, is one in which the propries 
tor has freed the fubtenants from this thraldom, and has taken them 
under his own immediate protection. ‘They look upon him as theit 
beft friend, and he ‘reaps an augmentation of income, much greater 
than others are able to obtain, which is given to him with the perfet 
good will of ail the parties concerned: and 1 verily believe that no 
national calamity could be ruckoned fo great by the tenants of this 
eftate, as the death of their landlord. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Review of the Firft Volume of the Bee. 

Sir, 
AMONGsT the multiplicity of avocations which muf 
daily abforb the attention of an Editor of a work 
profefledly publifhed for the inftruétion and armufe. 
ment of the public, perhaps none of them may be more 
worthy of an impartial attention, than a review of the 
paft Volume. 

Jt is faid in a modern writer, that the author who 
would with to attain to accuracy of diftinétion and 
juftnefs of fentimen', muft fometimes fit as the judge 
upon his own -vorks. It is with fome degree of difii- 
dence I would wiflyto call the attention of a man who 
defervedly ttands high in the opinion of the world, to 
an objeét of this kind. In the mean time, if I men- 
tion a few remarks that occurred to me, I hope it may 
not be difapproved. 

The poetry in general, as might have been expeéted, 
in a nev work, has not attained much. above a medi- 
ocrity. However, the verfication of that addrefs to 
Dr. R » feems to be finely adapted to the fubjed, 
flowing ealy and exhilarating, without the fault of 
too many effays of the kind, which are fpun out toa 
tirefome length. 
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Your fubfcribers are certainly in your debt, for that 
valuable fragment, The notices concerning the Moors ; 
as the introduction is beautiful, and the infcriptions 
dictated by that piety and fimplicity fo confpicuous 
in the eaftern manner. The ftory of the mole by the 
young obferver, is curious, and feems to be fet in a 
clear light by your correfpondent D. L. M. 

But when {peaking of Dr. Smith’s fentiments on the 
impolicy of granting bounties on the exportation of 
corn, does not that juft obfervation of the Editor’s, 
charging the Doétor with arguing againft the rife from 
the abufe of bounties, militate againft himfelf, when 
applied to his own obfervations on the prefent bank. 
rupt laws, in Article gth, &c.? There he endeavours 
to prove, that becaufe fometimes a fraudulent bankrupt 
may get a difcharge by law, to the hurt of his credi- 
tors, that therefore no legal difcharge, as is now com- 
mon from the Court of Seffion, ought to be granted to 
any bankrupt whatever. 

In a commercial country fuch as this, it is well 
known, that from the prefent extenfive plan of com- 
merce, misfortunes are fometimes unavoidable, and 
communicate themfelves in a diverfity of channels, pro- 
portionate to the extent the trade has been carried on ; 
and it would be cruel to add to a bankruptcy, that 
greateft of all misfortunes to an honeft man in trade, 
after having delivered up his ali, the power of end- 
lefs profecutions, on the part of every difappointed 
creditor, who might think or flatter himfelf his cafe 
was harder than any of the reft. If the unfortunate 
debtor did not by this vexatious mode fo little guarded, 
entirely lofe his relifh for a life fo apt to be imbit- 
tered by every creditor who had been difappointed in 
his proipeéts of gain, he would at leaft be no way 
anxious about preferving it, by any extraordinary ex- 
ertions of his own +. 


+ Experience is worth a thoufand arguments in cafes of this fort. I 
tuft to the general fympathy of mankind, and the obloquy that would 


Vor. II Qq 
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But under all thefe difadvantages, perhaps he might 
find friends to take him by the hand, and again intro. 
duce him into the world, either by furnifhing him with 
a little property, or getting him credit to trade upon, 
But in order again to ruin him, if he has the hardinefs 
to begin upon this footiug, a claufe is introduced in 
the new regulations, whereby any former creditor 
whofe claim is not fully liquidated, may either infif, 
or profecute for full payment, or bring on a new bank- 
ruptcy; and under that rank equally with others, to 
the manifeft prejudice of the new creditors * 

Together with the checks, impofed by a trial by a ju- 
ry, this, no doubt, would prevent the fraudulent bank- 
rupt from ever fhining in high life. But it would be 
putting him nearly on the fame footing of an outlaw, 
and with this difference, that the honeft, unfortunate 
bankrupt might be included in the deplorable confe- 
quence of a radical deficiency of the law f+. 

It feldom occurs, that a man in bufinefs can work 
at: any mechanic or other bufinefs for his daily fupport; 
the trade he has been accuftomed to, he views with a 
partial eye; then, why réprefs his lawful exertions, by 
the operation of a law, deftructive of the ends of indul- 
try, viz. gaining a {mall competence for himfelf and fa- 


accompany any undue acts of feverity to a man who was generally re" 
{pected honeft and unfortunate. In Holland, where the laws againtt 
fraudulent bankrupts are much more fevere than is here propofed, and 
where no power can compel any man to grant an Mb meat cifcharge, 
it isweli known that an upright debtor who has been unfortunate, is 
treated with much more mildnefs, and helped into bufinefs again, much 
more readily by his creditors, than in any other country in Europe. 
Where men are fatisfied, they cannot be impofed upon, they are uni- 
verfally inclined to act with a generous liberality, £dit. 


* The writet has read this claufe carelefsly. No former creditor, un- 
lefs for a new debt, can ever bring on a new bankruptcy. Indeed, if he 
could, the aim of the claufe in queftion would thus be fruftrated. Se 
wdrtide 16th: Edit. 


+ ‘This was anfwered in our laft. Edit. 
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mily *. If this part of the kingdom had been under 
the regulations propofed for a law, for twenty years 
paft, perhaps we might never have had it in our power 
to record a recent inftance of honour and integrity, 
which would grace the higheft charatter. 

A man, now eminent in the mercantile world, for- 
merly unfortunate, and had now gained by fair trade a 
handfome competency, lately called his former creditors 
together, paid them their fall demand, for the former 
failure, to the amount of feveral thoufand pounds, for 
which he received thanks of the whole company t. 

The perfons, who can turn their hand fuccefsfully to 
any line of life, other than what they have been accuf- 
tomed to, are few; they are ftill fewer, who are willing 
te do it: But there are many with whom the forcing 
them to abandon their former habits and occupations, 
to engage either in labour or a fervile ftation, would be 
regarded as the deepeft degradation; which would na- 
turally induce fuch a dejection and laffitude, as would 


* The argument employed here, feems to me to militate ftrongly in 
favour of the propofed law. Men in trade are fometimes unfortunate ; 
but what is the misfortune that can be leaft guarded againit by an az- 
attentive man in bufinefs? Unforefeen bankruptcies, where the ftroke may 
be fo unexpected, and the dividend fo fmall, that no merchant can com- 
pute with certainty at any time, what his real funds are—And what is 
the caufe of thefe great bankruptcies ? A wild fpirit of /peculation in pre- 
carious branches of trade,—a defire to make rich with too much hafte,~ 
and a fpirit for high living. And what is it that cherifhes a tafte for 
thele extravagances and hurtful projects? A blameable facility in ob 
taining credit, and the profpect of being little worfe, perhaps much bet 
ter after a bankruptey, than before. Thus do we, by a fair chain of 
reafoning, trace thofe misfortunes the objector deplores to the very mea- 
fure fur which he contends. Edit. 


+ Inftances of this kind, if 1 am not mifinformed, occur more 
frequently in Holland than in Britain; and it naturally ought to do 
fo. A man feels more grateful for a fervice granted voluntarily than 
by compulfion ; and there is nothing infinuated in the bill to prevent a- 
ny perfons who incline, to grant a voluntary difcharge. And it is he- 
lieved, there are few creditors who could have the face, if they had e- 
ven the heart, to refufe a difcharge to a debtor whe had been unfortu- 
nate, whofe conduct had been candidand honourable in every refpe&. Edit. 


Qq2 
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bring on extreme poverty. If yet there is any {pirit 
left, the tranfition will be too eafy to crimes, and thofe 
perhaps of the greateft magnitude; it is net improba 
ble, from the gradual operation of thefe regulations for 
twenty years, that the legiflature would have to tur 
their attention to this law, as being the nurfery of great. 
er crimes than it was meant to prevent. 

The prefent bankrupt aét for Scotland, as it ftands, 
is preferable to the propofed regulations ; the debtor 
and the creditor are there treated on nearly equal terms. 

The debtor, where nothing unfair appears, is at li, 
berty to attend his examinations, which are not made 
for the intereft of any fingle creditor, but by the factor 
for the intereft of the whole. The fubjeét being velted 
in the factor or truftee, is by this means prevented from 
being dilapidated by one creditor getting 20 s., another 
15 s., and perhaps the reft but 5s. in the pound of their 
debt *. Duving the debtor’s examination, he is entitled 
to a protection from the Court of Seffion on proper ap- 
plication, and may get it enlarged from time to time, 
af neceflary, and may get a difcharge foon after the fe- 
cond dividend ; if he can get four fifths in number and 
value of his creditors to fign a petition to the court for 
that purpofe. Where the mode pointed out by the att is 
followed, it will be no eafy matter for the fraudulent 
bankrupt to deceive his creditors+. Together with a 


* In all thefe refpeéts, the propofed regulation is precifely the fame 
with that here fpecified—Before one criticifes, he certainly fhould read 
with fo much attention, as to make himfelf fully mafter of the fubje@ 
propofed. See Article 15th. Edit. 

+ And does this gentleman mean ferioufly to maintain, that no frau- 
dulen: bankruptcies have taken place under the operation of this law? 
Let him open his eyes, and look around him ; has he never {cen a debt- 
or, who paid not one thilling in the pound to his creditors, launching 
out into bufinefs a-new, immediately after this dividend, in fuch a ftile 
as fhewed he had the command of many thoufand pounds; and living 
in a ftate of elegance, that none of his creditors, perhaps, can ever hope 
to beable to imitate ?—Whether ought fuch aman*tc be encouraged and 
protected, or his honeft creditors? The writer feeris to forget, that 
what 4e thus gets, they lofe ; and that if bis ftock be augmented, tieir 
ttock in trade mutt be diminifhed. Fait. 
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good many falutary regulations, the prefent act, like 
every other human produétion, may have its defedts; 
which, if properly removed, and other claufes added 
when neceflary, might make it as neatly perfeé as per- 
haps the prefent flate of fociety would admit. A few 
of what appear to me to be defects in the prefent bank- 
rupt law for Scotland, are thefe: 

It is a general objection againft it, that it is attended 
with a great deal of unneceflary expence, delay, and 
trouble. 

Ought not a law, made for the fecurity of property 
and facility of recovering and diftributing it, to be 
framed with fome regard to thefe particulars ? 

Could not a ftatute of bankruptcy or fequeftration 
be taken out againft the debtor, as well in an inferior, 
as in the fupreme court of the kingdom ? 

Might not the dividends be made fooner, where the 
cafe admitted of it, than exaétly every 12 months ; and 
the whole effects fooner turned into calh, than by the 
prefent tedious plan? Without hurting his creditors, 
could it not be poffible, that a debtor might have a dif- 
charge fooner than the period of the fecond dividend, 
or at leaft, have the liberty of carrying on bufinefs ? 

If thefe and a few other defeéts were removed, per- 
haps we fhould not then hear the compiaint, that the 
creditors were obliged to profecute the debtor in an ex- 
penfive manner, feparately, or come to his own terms 
with them ; becaufe a fequeftration, if followed out, 
would coft fifty pounds or upwards. 

Thefe reflections were fuggefted by the perufal of 
the new regulations ; the f{pirit of them I almoft ap- 
prove of ; and hope, that though we may tranfiently dif- 
fer in opinion, we fhall join in iffue, that any plan cal- 
culated to do the moft effe&tual juftice between debtor 
and creditor, is worthy of the public approbation, 

I am, 
Paiflley, March 21, Yours, &c. 
1791. t PoLrBivs. 
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If Polybius would take the trouble to infpect in perfon feve 
ral prifons in this kingdom, and inquire into the particulars of the pri- 
foners there confined for debt, he would then, and then only, fee the 
Propriety, if not the neceffity, of fome regulations of the kind propof 
ed. ‘Thofe who never put their heads within the walls of a prifon, can 
have ne means of obtaining the information wanted, to enable them ‘to 
get a juft judgment of the cafe. Divine Howard! how | reverence 
thy memory! Of him, indeed, it might be faid, “ And the caufe that 
“ he knew not, he fearched out.” dit. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


The following paper, containing an account of a chemical procefs that 
may be of great ufe in manufadtures, came to hand too late for being 
properly inferted into this Number; but that no time might be loft, 
forme other articles that had been previoufly fet, were poftoned to 
give it a place. The Editor will be glad to learn, ifthe procefs when 
carried on at large fhall be found to fucceed as well as in fmall trials, 
and prove fufficiently economical. 


— 


Copy of a Letter from the Reverend Fames Wilfon of 
Stockport, to Mr. R. O. on the decompofition of 


Glauber’s fait, or fulphat of Soda. 


Sir, 

As fuch large quantities of Glauber’s falt are neceffa- 
rily made at works where the muriatic acid and Sal Am- 
moniac are made, I have often thought that it would 
be an important invention to devife a cheap and eafy 
method, by which the Soda might be obtained pure, 
or at leaft in fuch a ftate as would render it fit for the 
purpofes of commerce. 

In the “* annales de Chimie,” Mr. Berthollet has in- 
formed us, that he can accomplith this defireable end ; 
but being enjoined to fecrecy, he is not at liberty to 
lay the procefs before the public. 

_ As foon after this intimation as circumftances would 
permit, I began to inveftigate the fubject, and after a 
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variety of fruitlefs trials, was: at length fuccefsful, I 
fhall not troubie you here with a minute detail of the 
numerous experineas whicn 1 made, bat ihall only 
mention {uch things as appear to be of ufe in the procels. 

I took two parts of quicklime, and one oi the ful- 
phat of Soda, and expoied them for fome time-toa 
ftrong heat. When 1 had removed the mafs fromthe 
fire, and permitted it to cool, I diflolved it in water, 
and having evaporated the ijolution, | obtained chryf- 
tals of a quality highly alkaline, Lhey were formed 
in a kind of perpendicular direction, and made an an- 
gle with the. bottom of the vetlel, not much ieis than a 
right one. With the fyrop of violets, they produced 
a beautiful green colour, waicia could not eaaly be dif- 
tinguiihed trom that which was: made by the purilied 
foda of the ihops. 

But ftuli 1 was convinced that.a confiderable part of 
the vitriolic acid remained: Nay, it was even a matter 
of doubt with me, whether the alkaline quality was 
not produced by a part of the acid uniting itieit with 
the lime, and forming felenite, or if it was not prin- 
cipally owing. to fome part of the lime, which had com- 
bined itfelf with the neutral falt, and thus made tie at- 
kaline quality predominant. 

1 then took of Barytes and Glaubér’s falt, equal 
parts by weight, and having kept them for fome time in 
fufion, | found that the compound exhibited itrong al- 
kaline qualities. 

If the Barytes could be eafily procured, the method 
of feparating the alkali, now taken notice of, would be 
the molt fimple and defirable. But as it is only found 
in particular fituations, the éxpence of carrying fo 
heavy a body to any confiderable diitance, would ve a 
powerful and infurmountable bar in the way of uting it 
in great quantities. 

Moreover, the vitriolated kind, which I ufed ia my 
experiments, is fo nearly faturated with fulpliuric acia, 
that it requires a great deal of it to take up the acid 


kis intreated that pages 315 and 343 of Volume II. be cancelled, and 
thefe two inferted in their place, 
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which is found even in a very {mall portion of Glau.’ 
ber’s falt. 

Being defirous of finding out a procefs which could 
be more generally embraced, I took into confideration 
the means which are employed-to produce Barilla. It 
appeared to me, that the plant from which it is obtain- 
ed, is impregnated with a neutral falt, and that in the 
procefs of burning, the afhes of the plant do the office 
of charcoal, of which indeed there is 2 portion in ve- 
getables, and by combining with the muriatic acid, carry 
it off in the form of gas, and perhaps, in conjunction 
with the carbonic acid, which is formed by a certain de- 
gree of heat, during the decompofition of vegetables. 

As acids of various denominations abound in the ve- 
getable kingdom, may we not fuppofe that pot-ath is 
already formed in the vegetables which produce it; 
but that it remains in‘a’neutral ftate till fet free by in- 
cineration. 

Pyrolignous acid may be obtained from moft kinds 
of wood ; and this by burning is perhaps let loofe from 
its conne@tion with pot-afh. But it may be afferted, 
that it is formed in the act of combuttion by certain 
elements coming into union with the acidifying part of 
the air. 

It muft indeed be acknowledged, that pot-ath has 
never been produced but by combuttion, or by the af- 
fiftance of the nitric acid ; and. perhaps, as it has been 
apprehended, azote enters into the compofition of this 
alkali and foda, as well as into amoniac. 

But however this may be, I proceeded in my expes 
riments, in conformity to the idea which I had of the 
circumftances by which barilla is produced. Having 
mixed fixteen parts of the fulphat of foda with one 
part of charcoal, I brought them.intofufion, and by keep- 
ing them in that {tate for fome time, I was in hopes that 
the fulphur would be burnt away, and the alkali left dif- 
engaged. © But I was much mortified to find that I had 
only obtained a liver of fulphur. The difficulty then ftill 
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remained of getting the foda fufficiently pure for the 
purpofes of common ufe. 

After trying many fchemes, I at length thought. of 
a method, which is no lefs fimple than efficacious. 

I diffolved the hepar, and allowed the folutton to 
ftand till the fulphur had funk to the bottom of the 
veflel. When the folution was clear, I poured it off, 
evaporated it to drynefs, and having mixed the refi- 
due with a fixteenth part its weight of chalk, I melted 
them together, and found that the product bore a con- 
fiderable refemblance in its appearance to the fineft 
Spanifh barilla. The principal difference in its qua- 
lities was, that it contained no common falt, which 
barilla is always found to do. It was fo free from 
fulphur, that filver kept in contaét with it for the 
{pace of feveral days, was not in the leaft changed in 
its colour. 

The chalk not only keeps it from fuffering as much 
by expofure to the air, as it would otherwife do; but 
it unites in part with the vitriolic acid, which may ftill 
have been left, and forms with it an infoluble felenite ; 
fothat the alkali is by this procefs alfo rendered more 
pure- 

I communicated my method of decompofing Glau- 
ber’s falt to the Reverend James Hesdrick of Glafgow, 
whofe philofophical attainments are well known to the 
circle of his friends, and by them as juftly admired. 
He recommended quicklime to me inftead of chalk, and 
faid he believed it was made ufe of in fome alkaline 
works at Preftonpans. 

Lime will be very ufeful, and perhaps preferable to 
chalk, when barilla is made for immediate or for home 
confumption ; but it is not fo elegible when the alkali 
muft be much expofed to air or moifture, as in that 
cafe it is apt to fall into very {mall pieces, I have 
now fome fpecimens which were made with chalk a- 
bove fix months ago, and all the changes of weather 
during that time, bave very little altered their appeare 
ance. 


Vou. II Rr 
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In making alkali upon a large fcale, I would re- 
commend reverberating furnaces built of, brick, after 
the manner of thofe which are employed for recovering 
afhes from the ftrong lies in which linen cloth has been 
bucked or boiled. , 

If thefe remarks give any ufeful hints to the world, 
the author will feel much fatisfaction in reflecting on 
what he has attempted toward elucidating this impor. 
tant fubject. Sir, 

Your’s, &e. 


oS 
——o—— eee 


Charaéer of the Earl of Bute. 


Tue Earl of Bute’s temper ‘was ‘reclufe‘and referved, 
The fciences to which he was attached were thofe that 
confift in cold and minute invefligation. ‘Hé was hefi, 
tating, prevaricating, and timid; the qualities which 
form the difcriminating charaéter of a ftudent. The 
library, and not the cabinet, was the fcene for which 
nature had deftined “him. J.R. 


William G. Grenville. 


Tuts gentleman was poflefled of a found underftanding, 
and his induftry in fulfilling every public engagement 
was altogether unwearied. His afliduous. attention, 
however, to little objects, feems to have narrowed his 
mind ;.and though perfectly equal to the bufinefs of 
office, fo long as it'continued in a regular train, he was 
not formed to grapple with arduous fituations,. or to 


J.R 


tread unbeaten paths. 
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On the Death of Lady Mitchell, Rei of Sir Fobn 
Mitchell Bart. who died dately in Shetland, univerfally 
regretted by the whole country. 


“ The Sting of Death is Sin.” 


What means that groan, 

That, look of fear ; 

Why droops the head, 

Why drops the tear? 
Ceafe, oh my friends ! ceafe to complain; 
Eliza’s dead, but lives again. 


Hark! o’er the rugged rueful fhore, 
The billows {weep with founding roar ; 
The {creaming gull longs for its neft, - 
Its weary pinions call for reit. 

Nature in anguifh hangs her head, 

Her fav’rite child Eliza’s dead! 


The widow echoes forth her name, 
The poor in tears refound her fame ; 
Heav’n ! fee their need ; thy aid impart, 
To eafe the pain, to eafe the heart. 
The helping hand is fhut for ay; 
‘The widow’s friend is cold in clay. 


See charity with look fo mild, 
With open heart and lib’ral hand, 
Point to the helplefs orphan child, 
Once tutor’d by affliction’s wand: 
But, ‘neath Eliza’s foftering care, 
Joy did his choiceft gifts prepare. 


Now grief fits brooding on each brow, 
And fighs relate the fad acclaim ; 
Each heart is melted into woe; 
Yea, e’en the ftones relate her name. 
The pride of Wuatsev echo mourns, 
And rock to rock the tale returns. 


Each ifle bears witnefs to her praife, 
And Zetland’s Genius times her lays ; 
Seraphick ftrains afcend on high, 
Fram’d by her fav’rite harmony. 
Say,can the world produce fitch notes, 
As grateful praife from grateful throats. 


ra 
+ « 
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Parental moans, paternal pray’rs, 
Alternate fighs, maternal fears, 
Deck with the gloom of woe 
The houfe, where erft a mutual! joy 
The focial heart did well employ, 
And happinefs beftow. 
Sudden and awful was the fatal change ! 
*Twixt life and death how narrow is the range! 


Lo! fee her hail the bleft abode; 
Come fifter, fifter come, 
Refounded through the realms of God, 
Such is her happy doom ; 
And charity fo meek, with voice divine, 
Come, fav’rite child; eternal blefs be thine. 


Such are the tranfports of the juft, 
Ah! why is vice fo ftrong ; 
Since mankind muft return to duft, 
That duft from which they fprung. 
Learn from Eliza virtue’s laws! 
Nor fear the tyrant’s rod, 
When death fhall make the fatal paufe 
Betwixt this world and God, 
Q. D.C. 


Editor ho; to be pardoned by the Seguntons writer, for having Mortened thefe veries s 


The 
little. The copy is preferved, should it be wanted. 


See 


Ode on Content. 


Thrice happy he, whofe daily pray’r, 
Is, to preferve with fober care 
An eafy competence ; 
Whofe happy and contented mind 
Is ever placidand refign’d, 
And trufts in providence. 


His views are bounded with his ftate, 
Nor envies he the rich nor great 

In peaceful folitude ; 
Far from the world’s gay giddy blaze, 
He {pends his humble happy days 

In acts benign and good, 
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ODE ON CONTENT. 


Heav’n grant that I a mind like this 
Contented ever may poffefs; 

While, free from anxious fears,» 
I mgy a moderate fhare enjoy 
Of bleflings that can never cloy, 
Amid revolving years. 














The Lover’s Wop. 
Addreffed to a Young Lady. 


If true, as fome divines relate, 

That we thall in a future ftate — 

Affume new forms divinely fair, 

Renew’d in fhape as well’s in air ; 

Then this fhould be my humble pray’r, : 







That you no other form fhould wear, 
Than that in which you now appear , 
With that fame beauteous namelefs grace 
Alike in perfon and in face. 

Then, as on earth, ftill you would fhine 
Among the bleft fupremely fine. 








ALrexis, 











To the Editor of the Bee. 





SIR, 
Tue following lines, addreffed to Burns, the poet of Ayrfhire, and his 
letter to the author of them, whofe name is conctaled, as being of no 
moment, are from originals. 

Withing to promote the fuccefs of your publication, I thal not fail to 
communicate what I think may prove interefting to yeur readers ;—And 
Jam, Sir, with regard, 








Your moft humble fervant, 
A. B. 






* Oran Uffaig.—To R. Burns. 





The Song of the Lark. 


Waite up to Heaven, afcending on the wing, 
The herald of the day does fweetly fing ; 


# The adjeGiv: or fynonyme of a bard or poet in the Scots, Celtic or Gaelic language. 
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I fee with glee the lovely fyren foar; 

Still upward towering, fee her now no more. 
With tweet delight upon my: lift’ning ear, 
Asup fhe mounts, her charming fong I hear ; 
Till, tir’d at laft with her enchanting fong, 
Warbling fo fweet the fleecy clouds among, 
Adown, adown, the charmer finks again, 
Then fwift defcending lights upon the plain. 
Thus, heav'n-born pvet, have I heard thee fing, 
High foaring fweetly on the mufe’s wing ; 
Then feen thee fportive on our nztive fcene’, 
From fmoaking Pegafiis withdraw the reins, 
Set him to range far, far on Coila’s fhore, 

As if the fteéd you meant to mount no more : 
Then quick returning from the vulgar theme 
Of rural gambols, or the ruftic team, 


“ Away, away, I faw thee fly, 
I faw thee mount again on high. 
* The fmoaking fteed defies the reins ; 
Till tired at laft upon our plains, 
Thou, like the herald of the day, 
The cheerful note of lovely May, 
Down to old Coila’s ruttic fcenes defcend. 


Untutor’d Poet, may thy native lays 
Still gain their meed of unaffected praife; 


And may thy great unconquer’d country’s fire 
Warm in thy fong, and lighten from thy lyre. 


$e ee 
The Letter alluded to above. 


=—_—_—_ 


R. Burns to the —. 
Sir, 

Tue-honour youhave done me by your notice and advice 
in yours of the rft, I fhall ever gratefully remember. 

“ Praife from thy lips, ‘tis mine with joy to boaft ; 

“ They beft can give it who deferve it moft.” 
You touch the darling chord of my heart, when you advife 
me to fire my mufe at Scottith ftory and Scottith fcenes. 
I with for nothing more than to make 4 leifurely pilgrimage 
through my native country, to fit and mufe on the once 
hard contended fields, where Caledonia, rejoicing, faw her 
bloody lion born through broken ranks to victory and 
fame, and, catching the infpiration, to pour the deathlefs 
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names in fong. But, ah! in the mid of thefe delighting 
enthufiaftic reveries, a long-vifaged, dry, moral-looking 
phantom ftrides acrofs my imagination, and with the frigid 
air of a declaiming preacher fets off with a tex: of {cripture, 
“] wifdom dwell with prudence.” * Friend, I do not come 
toopen the ill-clofed wounds, to imprint a lafting impreffion 
on your heart. I will not mention how many of my falutary 
advices you have defpifed; I have given you line upon 
line, and precept upon precept ; and while I was chalking 
out to youthe ftraight way to wealth and character, with 
audacious effrontery you have zig-zagged acrofs the path, 
contenining me to my face: You know the confequences, 
It is not yet three months fince home was too hot for. you ; 
that you were on the wing for the weftern fhore of the Ac- 
lantic, not to make a fortune, but to hide your misfortune. 

‘Now that your dear loved Scotia puts it in your power to 
return to the fituation of your forefathers, will you follow 
their Will-o’-wifp meteors of fancy and whim, till they bring 
you once more to the brink of ruin. I grant, that the ut- 
moft ground you can occupy is but half a dtep from the 
verieit poverty ; but itill it is halfa ftep from it. If all that 
I can urge is ineffectual, let her who feldom calls to you in 
vain, let the cal! of pride prevail with you. You know 
how you feel at the iron gripe of ruthlefs opprefion ; you 
know how you bear the galling {neer of contumelious great- 
nefs. .I hold you out the conveniences, the comforts of life, 
independence and charaéter, on the one hand; I tender 
you fervility, dependeuce and wretchednefs, on the other : I 
will not infult your underftanding by bidding you make a 
choice.’—This is an unanfwerable harangue, I muft return 
to my ruftic ftation, and in my wonted way, woo my ruf- 
tic mufe at the plough-tail. Still, while the drops of life, 
while the found of Caledonia’s name fhall warm my heart, 
gratitude to that dear prized country in which I boait my 
birth, and gratitude to thofe her diitinguilhed names who 
have honoured me with their approbation and patronage, 
thall, while itealing through my humble thades, ever dift 
tend my bofom, and at times, as now, e:aw forth the fwwel- 
ling tear. 

I am Yours, &c. , 

Edinburgh R. Burns. 
Feb, 7) 1787. 
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Improvements. ta Arts, Se. 


An eafy and effeftual method for mending Jbrouds, or 
other ropes, ascidentally cut in time of an engagement 
at fea, or otherwife, by Mr. Fofeph Brodie joipmafer 
Leith. 57 

In a former number of this work, Vol. 1ft, p. 113, I had oct 

cafion to mention Mr. Brodie’s name with refpeét, as the 

inventor of a kind of moveable keels for a boat, that was 
found to be a very ufeful improvement. 

That which I now announce to the public, is equally 
new, equally fimple, and it will be allowed by every good 
judge to be efficacious. 

To dwell upon the danger a veffel runs, when her throuds 
or ftays, or other important ftanding ropes are fhot away, ot 
otherwife broken, were an idle talk, as every man mutt fee, 
that in thefe circumftances the veflel runs a great ritk of 
being entirely. loit, if it be not immediately repaired ; and 
that of courfe, it is of the utmoft importance to have the 
damage repaired as quickly as poflible. 

Hitherto, this has.been a great difideratum in the marine 
art: The tying fuch.a rope, &c. ag heretofore, by means of 
ftoppers, is a tedious procefs, and far from poflefling the 
firmnefs that is required in‘an o¢cafion of this fort. 

Mr. Brodie’s contrivance for this purpofe, confifts of two 
pairs of clips or fheers conneéted together by -a rope and 
pullies, as reprefented by the mifcellaneous plate, Fig. 1f, 
Where A is the mouth of the fheers bent a little forward, fo 
asto admit of its receiving the rope quite ftraight into its 
chops, without any defieétion whatever ; thefe chops. are 
armed on the infide with teeth to fecure the rope in 
the firmeft manner. The fheers above, are exaétly 
the fame with th « below, excepting the winch; and 
therefore, one defcription will anfwer for them ~ both. 
The handle of the fheers, B, bends downward, fo as to form 
a ring that grafps the cheeks of the triangular apparatus, 
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fiding freely upon its round tides backward or forward at 
pleafure. 

From the point of the triangular apparatus, proceeds a 
ftraight tang ii rht forward, which pafles through an eye formed 
on the other fide of the pivot of the theers, and thus connects 
the theers and the triangular apparatus firmly together 
This ring aifo embraces tae tang, fo as to allow it to move 
freely backward and forward. 

When, therefore, the whole apparatus is loofe, if the 
fheers be puthed backward, fo as that the handle B embra- 
ces a wider part of the triangular cheeks than in its prefent 
polition, the chops A are confequently opened up, and by 
pulhing it backward far enough, you make it gape, fo as to 
be capable of taking in the rope you have occaiion to fecure. 
When this is done, by pulling it forward the handles are 
prelled together, and the more they are thus pulled, the 
more firmly muft they hold the rope ; as is evident from the 
figure. 

‘The upper apparatus, being in all thefe refpe&s the an: 
as the under one, it is made to lay hold of the under end of 
the broken rope in the fame manner, which will all be clear- 
ly underiftood by in{pection. 

The two triangular apparatus’s, with their fheers, are cone 
nected by a rope running upon fheeves, as in the figure. 
But as the diftance between two ends of one broken rope 
may be much greater than another, it is proper to have 
the connecting rope of confiderable length, with a knot up- 
on its one end to prevent it from flipping through the theers 
the other end of this rope being fixed to the axle C. This 
rope, when the theers are put into their proper pofition, may 
be fuddenly tightened by pulling, and the end of it faiten- 
ed to a clet any where that may be convenient, or it may 
be fecured upon the pin E, which ferves as the axis of the 
lower fheeve, and is here reprefented as a little longer than 
neceflary for that purpofe, that it may anfwer occaiionally 
the purpofe here indicated. 

When the apparatus is thus brought nearly to its true po- 
fition, it is then to be tightened as firm as poflible by means 
ot the winch C, the arm of which may be as long as thall 
be thought neceflary ;—and if a great pull were wanted, the 
axle being prolonged, another winch may be put upon the 


VoL. il. sir 
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other end of it.—What is thus gained, is fecured by means 
of a ratch-wheel upon the axle, (which the engraver has 
ommitted to mark).—The winches flip upon the end of the 
axle ; and therefore, can be taken off whea they are no 
longer wanted. 

Though the feveral articles are not here fo accurately 
engraved as I could with, it feems to me to be impoffible 
to miftake any particular of this apparatus by confulting the 
plate. 

All the parts of this apparatus, excepting the conneéting 
rope and pullies, are made of firm hammered iron. 

Any (hip, by having a fufficient number of thefe fpare 
on board, could, even in the middle of: action, mend in a 
few minutes, any number of ropes that might chance to be 
broken,—and render them as firm and tight as before: In 
which itate, they could remain till time permitted to give 
them full repairs. 


Moveable Thofis or Thwarts for a Ship’s Boat. 


Tut fame Captain Brodie having frequently experienced 
the inconvenience that refulted from the prefent awkward 
method of unfhipping the ¢4c/is * of a thip’s boat, when it 
was neceflary to ftow a fmaller one within her.—This he 
effected by fixing firmly to each fide of every end of the 
thoft, aftrong knee’d piece of iron, like in form to the bands 
of a hung gate, though longer proportionally, and of a 
thicknefs proportioned to the fize of the boat. Thefe, all 
pointing forward, were let into two iron eyes fitted to re- 
ceive them, firmly fixed to the fide of the boat. Thus, by 
merely pufhing them backward upon a re{t at each end fit- 
ted to receive them, they are entirely taken away, and can 
be replaced again in a moment, by flipping them forward into 
the rings. ‘They are prevented from coming out from any 
accidental jolt, by means of a pin that pafles through a hole 
in the knee’d band, juft below the ring. This pin is faf- 
tened to the fide of the boat, by means of a {mall chain, fo 
that it can never be loft or out of the way. 


* For the fake of our readers who are not acquainted with fea-af- 
fairs, it is proper to inform them, that thofts is the technical name of 
thofe benches which go from fide to fide of a boat, and ferve at the 
fame time, as benches for the rowers, aud girders for tightening the boat. 
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A new, efficacious, and fimple invention for drawing off the 
air that accumulates in the higher part of water pipes, by 
an ingenious profefjor of natural philofophy, decea/ed. 

Tus, like every other mechanical invention of the ingeni- 
ous contriver of it, is beautiful for its fimplicity. It confifts 
of a cylindrical mettaline box, A B. (See mijfcellaneous 
plate, fig. 2d), placed above the higheft part of a water pipe, 
and firmly cemented to it. Inclofed within it, isa hollow 
vellel of copper, or other light matter, D, which fills near- 
ly the whole cavity of it, only a little fhorter. In the top 
of this veflel, is formed a femi-cylindrical cavity ground 
true, into which is laid loofely a plano fpherical piece of 
ground glafs, which rifes a little higher than the fides of 
the copper veflel. A {mall hole is drilled through the top of 
the external box at A, and another through the pipe at C, 
fo as to open a free communication between them. When 
a bubble of air accumulates in the pipe, as at C, that air 
naturally efcapes through the hole into the upper veflel ; it 
is no fooner gone off that way, than the water follows it, 
which forces the air through the hole A. But as the wa- 
ter rifes in the veilel A C, the veflel D, being of lefs fpe- 
cific gravity than the water, is forced to float upon it; and 
gradually, by this means, comes to prefs upon the top. 
Whenever this happens, the piano {pherical glafs adapts it- 
felf exactly to the infide of the hole at A, and flops it up 
entirely. Thus no water can efcape, and thus it muit re- 
main until another bubble of air fhall accumulate, when 
the inner veffel by its gravity, muit fink and leave room to 
the air again to efcape ; and fo on continually it works, al- 
ways opening of itfelf to let off the air whenever it accu- 
mulates, and clofing again as foon as it has made its efcape, 
preventing any water from ever being loit. 
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Having been favoured with a copy of the book mentioned below, 
after the fifth half fheet of this number was put to prefs, the editor 
has added an extra half fheet, that his readers might ace the follow. 
ing communication as foon as poflible. . 


—————————— ee _] 


Further particulars refpefting the n-w metallic Reguli, 
In the firft number of the Bee, was given fome account of 
the new difcoveries in Germany refpecting metals; but on 
that occafion, having only got a flight notice of thefe dif. 
coveries, I poftponed a further account, till the defcription 
of the cabinet of Mademoifelle de Raab, (in which a full 
account of thefe difcoveries was given), fhould reach this 
country.. The editor has now obtained a copy of that ele- 
gant book, and makes hafie to lay before bis readers, the 
particulars refpecting thele difcoveries, that were then un- 
known to him. ‘The defcription of this lady’s cabinet is 
written by Baron Born, and is one of the moit fcientific ca. 
talogues of foffil fubftances that hath. hitherto been publith- 
ed; fo that it will be fought for by the naturalift, on ac- 
count of its merits in other refpefis, as well as by the {ci- 
entific chemi(t, for the light it throws on the fubjeé in 
queftion, and many others of a fimilar nature. 

Baron Born introduces his account of thefe difcoveries, 
with the following preface. 

“ The number of metals is a good deal augmented by the 
difcoveries lately made by Meflrs. ‘Tondi and Ruprecht, 
at Schemnitz in Lower Hungary. They have not only 
eftablithed the metalleiety of Manganefe, Molybdena, and 
Tungttene, by producing perfe& metallic reguli of thefe, 
convex, and in fufficient quantities to admit of their pro- 
perties being in fome meafure afcertained, but they have 
alfo fubmitted to their refearches, Chalk, Magnefia, and 
Barytes, and they have obtained from each of thefe 
earths, after having freed them from all heterogeneous parts, 
different and diitin@ reguli, We expect toon to learn, 
that the filicious and aluminovus (argillaceous), are no- 
thing elfe than metallic oxides ; and then, all the clafs of 
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earths and ftones fhall difappear in the mineral kingdom. 
This difcuvery is one of the moft important that has been made 
in chemiitry fora long time patt; it ought to change and 
rectify our metallurgic procefles, and perhaps, have its in- 
fluence extended through every branch of chemiftry. Per- 
haps, we do not as yet know any pure metallic {ubftance 
except gold and filver ; feeing it is probable, that a part of 
the unknown metal of the earths, which we make ule of 
for accelerating the fufion of ores, mixes with the other 
metals, and debafes them. Perhaps the fame acid diffolves 
the regulus of chalk, and of barytes, as that of copper, and 
then we cannot obferve this mixture which was never ful- 
pecied. Perhaps the harfhnefs, or the greater or lefs ducility 
of iron, copper, tin, and fome other brittle metals, derive 
this quality from this mixture. We will know all this, 
only after chemifts fhall have examined every one of thefe 
metals apart, and communicated to the public the details. 
We are almoft certain, that fome one of thefe newly difcov- 
ered metals will precipitate the others from their folutions 
under a metallic form, which mutt tend greatly to abridge 
feveral metallic proceffes.*t "Thus far in general. Mr. 
Born then proceeds to particulars. 


Banytes. 
Specific gravity,—67 44. 

“ Messrs. Tondi and Ruprecht having fucceeded lately in 
verifying the fufpicion of feveral chemiits, that Barytes 
might belong to metallic fubitances ; after having fepa- 
rated by folutions and precipitations all heterogeneous parts, 
they added to the barytes earth, or oxides of barytes, an 
eighth part of charcoal, and reduced this mixture into a 
paite by means of lintieed oi! ; this pafte put into a crucibie, 
[no mention made of the kind of crucible] which they filled 
up with powdered charcoal, was then melted ine ftrong 
heat. After being an hour and a half in fufion, they ob- 
tained a perfect metallic regulus, which we fhall defcribe 
below. This afay was repeated feveral times, even with 
the vitriolated barytes, or white heavy {par, without having 
once failed. 

* Tt will be proper, in confequence of this difcovery, to 
change barytes from the clafs of earths and flones, to that 
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°f metallic fubftances ; and feeing its fpecific gravity is lefs 
than other brittle metals, affign it the firft or loweft place 
among thefe under the name of barytes, of which there will 
be two fpecies, viz. the aerated, or carbonate of barytes, 
and the vitriolated or fulphat of barytes. 


Regulus of Barytes, obtained from the white fulphat of Bary. 
tes of Tyrol, by Meffrs. Tondi and Ruprecht, in the labora. 
tory of the academy of the mines of Schemitz in Lower Hun- 
gary. 

“ 'Turs regulus is of an iron-grey colour ; its furface is e- 
qual, having a metallic luftre ; its tiflue is lamellated ; the 
lamellz are large, and appear to crofs each other (s'entre- 
couper); it is very brittle, and not hard, feeing it polithes 
very ealily upon a hone ; it is attra¢ted by the loaditone, 
although its oxydes had been deprived of all its martial par- 
ticles ; and it appears, that the property of moving the mag- 
netic needle, is common to Barytes and to Nickel. 

“ This difcovery is of great importance to thofe who are 
engaged in the fufion of ores at large. The heavy fpar or ba- 
tytes very often accompanies ores of copper. ‘This matrice 
is not feparated from the ore in committing the matter to 
the furnace, as it has been accounted an ufeful flux for pro- 
moting the fufion of the copper. Neverthelets, it often hap- 
pens, that the fufed copper is either too harth and brittle to 
be hammered, or not proper to be made into brafs, by means 
of calamine or zink. Perhaps, the alloy of barytes that 
mixes with the copper during the fufion, is the caule of thefe 
faults.—Of this we fhall obtain fome certainty after the 
ulterior refearches that fhall be made refpecting this metal. 
Mr. Tondi has given to this metal the name of Borbo- 
nium.” 

Maenes1a. 
Specific Gravity, —* 380. 

“ It isonly a few days ago, that Mefirs. Tondi and Rup. 
recht have realized the conjecture of Mr. Lavoifier, tha 
perhaps all thofe fubftances hitherto called primitive or 


fimple earths, are oniy metallic oxides furcharged with the 
oxyginous principle, fo that the affinity between this and 
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the metal is ftronger than its affinity with charcoal. Thefe 
able and affiduous chemifts have undertaken to try if their 
method of reducing to reguli the moft refraGtory metallic 
fubftances would be fufficient to deprive thefe earths of their 
own oxygenes, fuppofing they are nothing elfe than metal- 
lic oxides ; and they began with the carbonate of Magne- 
fia, from which they have obtained the regulus we thall de- 
fcribe. This aflay has been repeated feveral times, and the 
effet has always been the fame ; fo that no perfon can 
longer maintain a doubt of magnefia being a metallic oxides. 


Regulus of Magnefia. 

“ The regulus of Magnefia is convex and compat, of ‘a 
clear grey colour, which approaches to that of the grains of 
Martial Platina ; when broke, it is granulated and partly 
ftriated ; it is harder than the regulus of Tungftene and 
Molybdena ; the loadftone has no effe&t upon it, at leaft 
unlefs it be reduced to very {mall fragments. Mr. Tondi 
has given to this metal the name of du/frum. Its other pro- 
perties and rélations are not yet known; but they are pro- 
ceeding to fubmit it to farther trials. 


Regulus of Chalk; its Jpecific gravity not yet afcertained. 


“ Tue colour and luitre of this metallic regulus, which is 
convex and very compact, is almoft equal to that of the re- 
gulus of Platina. It takes a beautiful polith ; its other qua- 
lities not yet afcertained. Mr. Tondi withes this regulus 
to be known in future by the name cf Parthenum. 


Regulus of Molybdena. 


Irs fpecific gravity, afcertained by Mr. Haidenger, coun- 
fellor of the mines in Schimnitz, is — 6963. The colour 
refembles that of fteel, compact, and of a convex form. Its 
fracture is uneven, granulated, and has more metallic luftre 
internally, than on its furface. It is brittle, not hard, not 
attrated by the loaditone, 

Mr. ‘Tondi will publith, in a thort time, the procefs he 
made ufe of for preparing the oxide of Molybdena, and for 
reducing it toa regulus, the properties of which have not . 
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yet been fully afcertained. He has obferved on the furface 
of one of thefe Molybdenic reguli, little cavities in which 
that metal had chryftallifed in primatic needles, which 
were too {mall for determining the number of their fides. 


Some farther particulars from this work will be given foon. 


In anfwer to feveral letters that have been receiv- 
ed, enquiring where Gypfum can be had, the Editor, on 
inquiry, finds it is fold by Mr. James White at the marble 
work at Leith. 


In fpite of every effort of the Editor, he is forry to find, 
that errors of the prefs are ftill too frequent.—The follow- 
ing, that occur in one paper, fo often mar the fenfe, that, 
in juttice to the ingenious writer of it, they are here inferted, 


Page 201, motto, for 7b. 43, Ec. read 776. 1. 3. El. Line 
2d, from tov, for Jfoort, read fri. Ditto, line 3, for 
ufe, read ri/e. 

Page aca, ge bottom, for inferibed, read inferted. 

Page 204, 1.17, for Jock and Fenny, read the wooing of 
Jock and Jenny. 

7b. note, for Troupart, read Froiffart. 

Page 205, 1. 33 for provided, read promoted. 

Page 209, 1. 21, for /cots, read /core. 

1b. 1. 27, for make a new model of, read make or new model. 

Page 210, fignature, for Runcole, read Ruricola. 


«« The Chronicle given with this number, fhould have 
been delivered with No. III. Two other half-theets of that 
Chronicle wiil be delivered with the next number, or the 
ladex to this Volume. 
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